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JOHNSON'S  WAX  VOllDW 


©irUlLlL  ®iato;\;^UlKJ^@  ^  Three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  S.  C.  Johnson  formulated  the  original  Johnson^s  Paste 
Wax.  From  this  “granddaddy”  of  all  our  products,  our  family  has  grown  to  in¬ 
clude  dozens  of  wonderful  work  savers  and  beauty  makers  for  home  and  family. 
In  this,  our  75th  Anniversary  Year,  we're  proud  to  announce  the  latest  addition 
to  our  family .  .  .  new  Johnson  Shoe  Polishes. 


JOHNSON’S  WHITE  SHOE  POLISH  IS  OUR  NEWEST  BABY 

Now  you  can  clean  white  shoes  without  getting  the  polish  on  your  fingers.  The 
wedge-shaped  applier  on  the  plastic  container  puts  on  a  ichiter  white  even  in  the 
tightest  comers  .  .  .  with  excellent  no-rub-off  qualities.  This  polish  is  safe  for 
use  on  all  white  shoes,  including  infants’.  It  covers  dirt  and  stains . . .  quickly 
dries  to  a  smooth  snow  white. 
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Johnson’s  Scuffed  Shoe  Polish 

Now  youngsters  can  shine  their 
own  shoes  easily  and  safely,  with¬ 
out  staining  a  finger  or  messing 
up  anything.  The  container  is  the 
applier ...  no  drippy  dauber.  New 
plastic  package  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  spills,  leaks  and  breaking. 
Applies  and  dries  in  seconds  .  .  . 
covering  even  the  deepest  scuffs 
and  scars  with  a  smooth,  bright 
shine.  Shoes  almost  look  new  again. 


Johnson’s  Self-Shining  Polish 

As  easy  to  use  as  lipstick!  In  a 
new  plastic  container  also  designed 
to  prevent  breakage,  spills  and 
leaks.  No  messy  fingers  .  .  .  the 
applier  tip  glides  the  self-shining 
polish  on  smooth  and  even.  In 
seconds  it  dries  to  a  hard,  bril¬ 
liant,  lasting  shine.  So  clean  and 
handy,  you  can  keep  the  plastic 
bottle  ready  for  use  in  any  con¬ 
venient  place. 


Johnson’s  Compact  Paste  Polish  Kit.  Here’s  a  complete  shoe  shine  kit 
in  a  can!  It  contains  the  finest  quality  paste  wax  shoe  polish  plus  a 
sponge-tipped  dauber  and  buffing  cloth  to  give  a  better  looking,  longer 
lasting  shine.  Easy-to-open  .  . .  easy-to-use  at  home,  at  work,  on  trips. 
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Never  Before  a  Manual 
So  Complete  and  Inspiring! 

This  big,  new,  colorful  magazine-type 
book  takes  the  reader  step-by-step  through 
planning,  measuring,  making  and  installing 
beautiful  curtain  and  drapery  effects.  It 
covers  style,  fabrics,  color,  cutting,  sewing 
and  the  sel^ion  of  drapery  hardware . . . 
for  every  type  of  window —  every  room. 
Hundreds  of  room  pictures,  decorating 
ideas,  diagrams,  instructions  and  suggestions. 

A  comprehensive  manual,  ideally  or> 
ganized  for  teaching  and  easy  reference.  A 
clear  presentation,  in  simple  language  with 
all  terms  defined.  Aimed  at  guiding  the 
reader  to  easy  and  economical  realization  of 
fresh,  new  home  beauty. 


KirscK 

DRAPERY  HARDWARE 


PRACTICAL  I  Helpful 
for  use  in  class  and  at  home 

“Starting  at  the  windows”  is  good  teaching 
as  well  as  good  decorating  —  and  this  Gui^ 
makes  it  easy.  Get  at  least  a  few  copies  now, 
order  class  quantity  later.  Act  now  ! 

•  Hundreds  of  window  style  ^ 
pictures,  with  descriptions. 

•  Organized  by  house  types, 
window  types,  Mnds  of 

e  Color  section  helps  to 
teach  harmonious  com- 


only  25^cepyl 


KIRSCH  COMPANY,  345  Prospect,  StvrpU,  Mick. 

Gentlemen;  Enclosed  is _ for _ copies 

of  “Kirsch  Guide  to  Window  Beauty”  @  23^ 


News 


Girls  Club  Week 

National  Girls  Club  Week  will  be  ob¬ 
served  May  14-20.  During  the  week 
fifty  thousand  club  members  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  activities  which  emphasize  the 
importance  of  social,  emotional,  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  spiritual  fitness. 

A  highlight  of  the  event  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  annual  Young  Home¬ 
maker  of  the  Year  award.  The  winner  of 
this  national  honor  is  the  symbolic  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  Girls  Club  members 
who  acquire  training  in  homemaking 
skills  in  their  club  activities  and  apply 
them  to  their  personal  lives. 

Summer  Placement  Directory 

The  annual  summer  placement  direc¬ 
tory  which  lists  summer  jobs,  projects, 
awards,  and  fellowships  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  It  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
$3.00  to  the  Advancement  and  Place¬ 
ment  Institute,  Box  99P,  Station  G, 
Brooklyn  22,  New  York. 

Over  14,000  opportunities  are  listed 
for  placement  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  Each 
listing  includes  job  descriptions,  dates 
of  employment,  qualifications,  salaries, 
and  names  and  addresses  of  the  em¬ 
ployers.  Helpful  information  is  given  on 
how  to  apply  for  positions  and  a  sample 
resume  is  included  to  assist  applicants. 


APRIL 

C«r*al  and  Milk  Spring  Festival 

1  April  Fool's  Day 
Passover 

2  Easter  Sunday 

9-1 5  Notional  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
Week 

Pan  American  Week 

29- May  6  Notional  Baby  Week 

MAY 

14  Mother's  Day 
30  Memorial  Day 

JUNE 

27-30  52nd  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

JULY 

30- August  3  15th  annual  convention,  American 

School  Food  Service  Association, 
Denver,  Colorado 

OCTOBER 

10-13  Annual  meeting  of  National  Home  Dem¬ 
onstration  Agents'  Association,  Boston, 
AAoss. 
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**Bcauty  for  Your  Table"  by  Marian 
Marsh,  Dir.  Oneida  Table  Planning  Serv¬ 
ice.  Free  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling, 
silverplate,  stainless  flatware,  and  hollow- 
ware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware 
and  new  melamine  dinnerware  by  Oneida. 
Student's  version  also  available. 
Table-service  demonstration  kit— loaned 
as  teaching  aid.  Complete  with  sample 
teaspoons  of  Oneida's  patterns,  four  flat- 
ware  and  dinnerware  place  settings, 
tablecloth,  literature  on  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  silverware,  manufacturing,  eti¬ 
quette,  etc.  Shipping  charges  one  way. 

Cooperative  prices  for  home-economics 
departments  —  on  sterling,  silverplate, 
stainless  steel  flatware  and  hollowware  or 
melamine  dinnerware  for  classroom  dem¬ 
onstration  purposes  only. 

See  coupon  service 
section  to  order 

FEATURED  ABOVE,  L.  to  R.  (1)  Song  of  Autumn, 

(2)  Whitt  Lily,  (3)  Stntimtntol  (flotwort),  (4)  Coro* 
notion  (dinntrwort). 

Oneida  Silversmiths 

(0  CMiiaMiity*  SilnryltH  A  (I)  ftwiSicritte  SUMm 
(S)  Httrlton*  Sl«rtiii|  (4)  Ontiae  tintraari  Coanwiitye  SumUm 
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it  unites  food  and  seasoning  from  many  different  lands. 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  green  peppers  browned  in  oil  in  the 
Italian  manner,  and  Chinese  soy  sauce  are  added  to  frying 
size  pieces  of  chicken.  A  dash  of  brown  sugar  smooths  the 
flavor.  This  mixture  is  served  on  rice,  to  which  English  wal¬ 
nuts  and  Syrian-style  raisins  have  been  added. 

It  tastes  every  bit  as  exotic  as  it  sounds,  but  it  is  simple 
to  prepare.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  whole 
class  to  be  introduced  to  a  new  and  unusual  taste  treat.  Or 
serve  it  as  a  main  course  of  an  international  dinner. 


Melting  Pot  Chicken 


1  broiler-fryer,  2V^  lb. 
ready-toH;ook,  cut  up 
cup  cornstarch 

2  teaspoons  paprika 
Ve  cup  cooking  oil 

1  cup  celery,  sliced 
1  green  pepper,  cut  into 
strips  or  rings 


1  can  (1  lb.  4  oz.) 
pineapple  chunks 
2  tablespoons  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  soy  sauce 

3  cups  hot  cooked  rice 
(1  cup  raw) 

cup  broken  walnut  meats 
Ve  cup  seedless  raisins 


^  A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

Sea  POULTRY  PRIMER,  Co-ed,  page  20 

WHEN  our  grandmothers  were  in  their  teens,  chicken 
was  a  very  special  treat  reserved  for  Sunday  dinner 
and  c'ompany  meals.  Turkey  and  duckling  were  thought  of 
as  holiday  feast  foods— the  backbone  of  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  and  New  Year’s  dinners.  All  these  poultry  treats 
were  cooked  in  traditional  ways— fried,  roasted,  or  fricasseed 
—and  served  with  dumplings  or  biscuits. 

We  are  more  fortimate  than  our  grandmothers,  for  these 
three  delectable  meats  are  now  available  to  us  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  Today’s  fresh  and  frozen  birds  offer  us  good 
eating,  good  nutrition,  and  they  are  all  easy  on  the  family 
food  budget.  And,  most  important  of  all,  they’re  fed  scien¬ 
tifically  balanced  rations  that  insure  tender  meat  of  uniform 
quality. 

Tradition  in  cooking  is  strong  in  America.  We  still  love 
fried  chicken,  roast  turkey  with  stuffing,  and  traditional 
roast  duckling.  But  we  also  enjoy  experimenting  with  new 
methods  of  cooking  these  popular  poultry  meats,  and  find 
our  experiments  reward  us  with  exciting  new  foods  for  the 
family. 

Today’s  tender,  juicy  chicken,  turkey,  and  duckling  all 
cook  in  record  time.  Each  offers  the  imaginative  cook  an 
almost  endless  array  of  menu  possibilities.  In  addition  to 
main  dishes  that  are  typical  of  the  varied  cuisine  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  our  own  country,  there  are  challenging  ideas 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Poultry  is  truly  a  universal  food. 
.\nd  when  it  comes  to  snack  foods,  which  are  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  habit,  turkey  and  chicken  are  unsurpassed. 

Chicken 

Let’s  start  with  an  unusual  chicken  dish,  suitable  for  a 
springtime  dinner.  It’s  called  Melting  Pot  Chicken,  because 

Mrs.  Niles  is  home  economics  director  of  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board,  Chicago,  lU. 


Shake  chicken,  2  or  3  pieces  at  a  time,  in  a  bag  containing 
cornstarch  and  paprika  to  coat  evenly.  Save  leftover  cornstarch 
mixture.  Brown  chicken  slowly  in  the  moderately  hot  oil  in  skillet, 
turning  as  necessary.  When  lightly  browned,  15  to  20  minutes, 
reduce  heat,  cover  tightly  and  cook  slowly  until  almost  tender, 
10  to  20  minutes.  Drain  pineapple,  saving  liquid.  Add  pineapple, 
celery  and  green  pepper,  slipping  them  under  chicken.  Cover  and 
cook  5  minutes.  Combine  1  tablespoon  of  the  leftover  cornstarch- 
paprika  mixture  with  the  brown  sugar,  soy  sauce,  and  It  cup  of 
the  pineapple  liquid.  Pour  over  chicken.  Cover  and  continue 
cooking  10  more  minutes. 

Stir  walnuts  and  raisins  into  hot  (cooked)  rice.  Serve  with 
chicken.  Serves  4  to  5. 

Some  of  our  most  interesting  chicken  dishes  for  1961  are 
suggested  by  Hawaiian  cookery  methods.  One  such  chicken 
dish  inspired  by  iour  fiftieth  state  is  La’Ela’s  Hawaiian  Baked 
Chicken,  which  won  a  prize  for  a  teen-age  cook  at  the 
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HE¥  TASTE  THEATS  WITH 


Cold  turkoy  cut  into  tquoros  may  bo  sorvod  with  cocktail  Recipe  for  melting  pot  chicken  calls  for  many  ingredients 

sauce.  Two  cups  of  cooked  turkey  makes  15-18  servings.  —rice,  pineapple,  soy  sauce,  paprika,  walnuts,  raisins. 
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By  KATHRYN  B.  NILES 


National  Chicken  Cooking  Contest  last  summer.  Carole 
Lloyd,  of  Newark,  Delaware,  developed  this  original  recipe 
which  combines  crushed  pineapple,  flaked  coconut,  bread 
crumbs,  celery,  orange  rind  and  butter  for  the  stuffing  of  a 
young,  three-pound  chicken.  As  the  bird  baked,  Carole 
basted  it  with  a  glaze  of  bottled  meat  sauce,  pineapple  juice, 
orange  juice  and  butter.  Her  recipe  calls  for  quite  a  few 
ingredients,  but  they  combine  simply,  and  the  resulting  dish 
is  a  brand-new  taste  treat. 


Duckling 

One  of  the  most  popular  oriental  methods  of  cooking 
duckling  is  to  baste  it  with  a  fruit  glaze  or  simmer  it  in  a 
fruit  sauce  the  last  15  to  20  minutes  of  cooking.  Chinese 
meals  are  based  on  four  or  five  important  courses  all  served 
at  once.  Rice  accompanies  all  dishes  in  a  Chinese  meal. 

Quartered  Duckling  with  Epicurean  Rice  is  an  easy-to- 
make  adaptation  of  a  Chinese  meat  coiurse.  It  is  served  with 
wild  rice  mixed  with  white  rice. 
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la'lla's  Hawaiian  Baked  Chicken 


broiler-fryer 
2  Vi  to  3  pounds 
teaspoon  poultry 
seasoning 


H  teaspoon  salt 
3  tablespoons  melted 
butter 

Vi  eup  water 


Hawaiian  Stuffing 


Vi  eup  drained  crushed 
pineapple 

Vi  eup  flaked  coconut 
IVi  cups  bread  crumbs 
(not  dry) 


2  tablespoons  melted 
butter 

V4  fup  finely  chopped 
celery 

1  tablespoon  grated 
orange  rind 


Pineappte  Glaee 

2  tablespoons  bottled  V4  cup  orange  juice 

meat  sauce  1  tablespoon  melted 

Vi  cup  pneapple  juice  butter 


Preheat  oven  to  375*  F.  Rinse  chicken  with  cold  water,  drain 
and  dry  inside  and  outside.  Rub  inside  with  the  poultry  seasoning 
and  salt.  Combine  stuffing  ingredients  in  a  bowl;  toss  lightly  to 
blend.  Stuff  chicken,  truss  and  brush  with  the  melted  butter. 
Place  chicken  on  rack  in  roasting  pan;  add  the  water  and  cover. 
Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven  (375*  F.)  about  1  hour.  Meanwhile, 
combine  ingredients  for  pineapple  glaze.  Brush  chicken  with  the 
glaze.  Continue  cooking  uncovered  )4  to  1  hour  longer,  brushing 
frequently  with  glaze.  Test  for  doneness:  The  drumstick-thigh 
joint  breaks  or  moves  easily.  Or,  drumstick  meat  is  very  soft 
when  pressed  between  fingers.  To  serve,  garnish  with  pineapple 
rings  and  grape  clusters.  Makes  about  5  servings. 


Duckling  with  Epicurean  Rice 

To  prepare  duckling,  split  in  half,  cutting  along  one  side 
of  backbone.  Then  remove  backbone.  Divide  each  half 
crosswise  for  4  portions.  Poultry  or  kitchen  shears  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  quartering.  Place  quarters  on  rack  in  shallow 
roasting  pan.  The  rack  should  be  level  with  the  top  of  the 
roasting  pan  or  higher.  Roast  at  325“  F.  about  1)4  hours  or 
until  thickest  portions  are  fork-tender. 

Now  for  that  special  glaze  that  adds  a  glamour  touch. 
Pour  or  spoon  off  drippings.  Increase  temperature  to  400“  F. 
Brush  with  mixture  of  2  tablespoons  honey  and  1  teaspoon 
bottled  gravy  flavoring.  Spread  orange  marmalade  over 
duckling  pieces  and  cook  an  additional  15  to  20  minutes 
or  until  nicely  glazed.  Use  about  1  cup  orange  marmalade 
for  2  quartered  ducklings.  Serve  with  Epicurean  Rice. 


Epicurean  Rice 


Vi  cup  batter  or  margarine 
Vi  eup  snipped  parsley  , 

Vi  eup  finely  chopped  onion 
1  eup  thinly  slie^  celery 
1  cup  wild  rice,  washed 
thoroughly 
1  Vi  cups  broth  from 
simmering  giblets 


1  cap  boiling  water 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  dried 

marjoram 

2  cups  cooked 
white  rice 

Cihlets,  cooked 
and  diced 


Almonds,  slivered  (blanched) 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


CHICSE8.  TIIBKET.  ABB  BBEKlIBfi 


Quartered  duckling  it  roosted  and  batted  with  a  fruit  Hawaiian  baked  chicken  it  stuffed  with  pineapple,  coconut, 

glaze.  It  it  served  on  wild  and  white  rice  mixed  with  herbs.  bread  crumbs.  Then  glazed  with  pineapple  and  orange  juices. 
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*  A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

S«e  AAAKE  IT  COUNT,  Co-ed,  page  36 


By  IVA  BENNETT 


IN  dealing  with  teen-age  girls  and  boys  a  chief  dietary 
problem  is  to  get  them  to  eat  enough  of  the  foods  re- 
c}uired  for  their  rapid  growth  and  sufficient  food  for  energy 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  ver>'  active  lives.  When  the  diet 
is  lacking  in  total  calories,  protein  is  sacrificed  for  fuel  and 
the  tissues  are  deprived  of  their  full  protein  quota.  The  most 
obvious  result  is  the  tall  overly-thin  boy  or  girl,  who  is  popu¬ 
larly  believed  to  be  growing  too  rapidly  to  gain  weight. 

Many  adolescents  who  do  not  eat  nutritious  foods  at 
regular  meals,  develop  the  habit  of  eating  almost  con¬ 
tinually  between  meals.  Unfortunately,  these  “snack”  foods 
are  usually  high  calorie  sweets  and  beverages  which  do  not 
furnish  nutrients  netnled  for  the  day.  During  this  period  of 
accelerated  growth  and  development,  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  of  boys  are  greater  than  during  any  other  period  of 
life  and  the  same  is  true  for  girls  except  in  young  woman¬ 
hood,  during  periods  of  pregnancy  and  lactation.  Because 
of  the  enormous  fo<xl  requirement  at  this  age,  parents  should 
do  their  utmost  to  plan  regular  meals  which  furnish  most 
of  the  nutrients  needed  for  the  day,  and  to  provide  nourish¬ 
ing  foods  for  in-bet\».'een  meals. 

Snacks  Should  Contribute 

Snacks  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  growing-up  proc¬ 
ess  and  the  foods  eaten  at  snack  time  should  contribute 

Sirs.  Benneti  is  sttpervising  nutritionist.  Bureau  of  Nutri¬ 
tion,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and  nutrition 
consultant  on  Practical’s  staff. 


their  share  of  nutrients.  Enjoying  food  eaten  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  their  classmates  and  eating  what  their  friends  eat, 
satisfies  an  emotional  need  and  helps  develop  the  eating 
pattern  at  this  period  in  their  lives. 

Constant  nagging  about  the  evils  of  in-between  meal 
eating  gives  snacks  undue  emphasis  and  may  make  high  cal¬ 
orie  ones  even  more  desirable  to  boys  and  girls.  Friendly 
advice  about  their  choice  is  often  effective.  In  fact,  snacks 
for  these  young  people  should  be  planned  for  in  the  total 
family  meal  plans.  After  a  hard  day  at  school,  young  people 
need  foods  to  carry  them  on  until  dinner  time.  A  milk  shake 
made  with  nr  ashed  banana  and  skim  milk  (made  in  a  blender 
if  available)  with  a  peanut  butter  sandwich  will  do  the 
trick.  Another  suggestion  is  a  bowl  of  whole  grain  or  en¬ 
riched  cereal  with  fresh  fruit  in  season  and  milk.  Boys  and 
girls  may  (piickly  and  easily  prepare  these  foods  themselves 
provided  the  foods  are  handy  and  the  youngsters  know 
what  has  lx*en  planned  for  the  snack. 

After  a  game,  a  dance,  or  a  school  play,  boys  and  girls 
with  their  dates  should  be  encouraged  to  return  home  for 
a  tempting  bite  and  a  chance  to  relax  together  for  a  few 
minutes.  A  bowl  of  walnuts  and  one  of  fresh  fruit  in  season 
w'ill  make  a  hit  and  no  preparation  is  needed. 

Snacks  for  teen-agers  might  well  be  a  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  a  parents  meeting  when  the  importance  of  nourishing 
f(HKls  which  will  supply  the  daily  food  needs  of  this  age 
group  is  discussed.  An  aw’areness  of  the  calorie  content  of 
various  snack  foods  will  interest  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
children. 

Study  the  calorie  chart  on  page  19. 
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Electric 

Housewares 

Roundup 


This  year  a  large  selection  of 

multipurpose  appliances  is  offered 


By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


High-pow*r  bl«nd*r  by  Otter  and  electric  can  opener  by  Cory. 


The  products  we  once  knew  as  small  appliances  are 
now  called  electric  housewares.  The  change  of  the 
generic  term  is  indicative  of  an  entirely  new  trend  in  this 
field  of  manufacture.  Once  the  selection  was  limited  to  four 
or  five  items.  Today  there  are  almost  100  appliances  rang¬ 
ing  from  can  openers  to  floor  polishers  in  this  category. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  equipment— coffee  maker, 
toaster,  mixer,  and  hand  iron— the  average  homemaker  will 
want  to  select  such  multipurpose  appliances  as  a  fry  pan, 
sauce  pan,  pressure  cooker,  blender,  rotisserie,  oven,  and 
griddle.  Speciality  items  include  such  work  savers  as  food 
grinders,  can  openers,  meat  slicers,  knife  sharpeners,  juice 
extractors,  ice  crushers,  Dutch  ovens,  table  bakers,  electric 
kettles,  hot  plates,  and  warming  trays. 

Getting  away  from  kitchen  uses,  other  housewares  offered 
include  hair  dryers,  hair  clippers,  razors,  electric  blankets, 
air  purifiers,  humidifiers,  vacuum  cleaners,  floor  polishers, 
floor  washers,  radiant  heaters,  fans,  room  coolers,  electric 
clocks,  and  outdoor  equipment. 

With  this  vast  array  of  equipment,  what  to  buy  has  be¬ 
come  a  problem.  As  with  any  selection,  certain  criteria  should 
be  set  up  to  help  make  the  final  decision.  Here  are  some 
of  the  questions  you  may  want  to  list  before  making  a  final 
purchase: 

What  job,  or  jobs,  is  the  product  designed  to  do? 

Will  it  supplement  existing  equipment? 

Will  it  be  used  frequently?  Occasionally? 

Is  it  easy  for  you  to  operate? 

Can  it  be  cleaned  thoroughly  and  easily? 

Will  it  be  outdated  quickly?  Does  it  fit  your  future? 

Is  it  too  heavy  for  you  to  move  easily? 

Can  it  be  stored  conveniently? 

Can  it  be  serviced  conveniently? 

Does  the  house  or  apartment  have  adequate  wiring  so 
that  the  appliance  will  operate  efficiently?  Can  two  or  more 
appliances  be  used  at  the  same  time  without  blowing  a  fuse? 

To  aid  you  in  your  selections,  here  are  brief  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  electric  housewares  on  the  market: 

AIR  PURIFIERS:  Most  are  table  models  that  can  be  moved 
from  room  to  room.  They  remove  dust  and  household  odors 
from  air  by  passing  it  through  glass  fiber  and  activated 
charcoal  filters  and  exposing  it  to  rays  of  an  ultra-violet 
lamp.  Operates  on  ordinary  household  current.  No  venting 
is  necessary. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


A  knife,  scissors,  and  pencil  sharpener  by  General  Electric. 


Hand  mixer  by  Toastmaster  and  Hamilton  Beach  coffeemaker. 


Sunbeam  multi-cooker  fry  pan  is  roaster  too. 
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Fluffy  bear  rug  it  machine  washable.  Cretlan  and  wool  slacks. 


Creslan 

Its  Properties,  Performance,  Uses,  and  Care 


By  ALDEN  R.  LOOSLI 


Cretlan  knit  dress  will  not  sag  or  lose  shape. 

Textile  experts  predict  that  by  the  end  of  the  century 
man-made  filjers  will  account  for  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  our  total  annual  fiber  consumption.  Even  with  the  many 
new  textile  materials  which  may  find  markets  by  the  year 
2(KK),  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  modern  non-cellulosic  fibers 
will  continue  to  expand  their  uses  and  their  total  markets. 

The  i>erformance,  durability,  and  easy  care  advantages 
pioneered  by  these  modern  fibers  have  made  them  the  most 
dynamic  new  element  in  the  textile  industry  within  a  single 
decade.  A  steady  growth  in  their  acceptance  and  a  general 
broadening  of  their  applications  during  the  next  four  decades 
are  anticipated  by  most  textile  economists. 

American  Cyanamid  Company,  with  more  than  30  years 
experience  in  the  textile  field,  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  non-cellulosic  fiber  field  when  it  pioneered  the  U.  S. 
commercial  development  of  a  versatile  raw  material  called 
acrylonitrile  during  World  War  II. 

Originally  a  Buna-N  synthetic  rubber,  acrylonitrile  was 
found  to  have  great  potential  as  a  fiber-forming  material. 
Through  intensive  research  by  major  chemical  companies,  it 
became  the  basis  for  today’s  growing  family  of  acrylic  fibers. 
From  the  start,  American  C>’anamid  Company’s  fiber  re- 

lli'.kii  I 1 1,- r‘ •'  M  ‘.'t*'  !•  iiiiiiKiil.iiiiiiliiM  liiniiliii .ii.-  i!  i  •  ' 

Mr.  Loosli  is  general  manager  of  the  fibers  division  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ctfonamid  Company. 


search  program  sought  to  develop  a  fiber  which  would  pos¬ 
sess  a  balance  of  the  essential  properties  of  modern  fibers: 
easy  care,  warmth,  lightness  of  weight,  resilience,  strength, 
luxury  of  touch,  and  superior  dyeability  and  color  versatility. 
In  1959,  after  12  years  of  research  and  evaluation,  Cyana- 
mid’s  Creslan  acrylic  fiber  was  introduced  to  the  consumer. 

The  versatile  new  fiber,  combining  the  beauty  and  fashion 
advantages  of  the  natural  fibers  with  the  performance  and 
easy-care  factors  of  man-made  fibers,  can  be  used  in  100 
per  cent  form  or  in  blends  with  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  other 
natural  and  synthetic  fibers.  It  is  suited  to  use  in  27  different 
types  of  end-products,  ranging  from  soft,  drapable  jersey 
dresses  to  luxurious  thick  carpets. 

Important  Properties 

1.  Dye  versatility:  Creslan  can  be  dyed  in  a  full  range  of 
colors  with  a  variety  of  dyestuffs  and  with  good  fastness 
to  light,  washing,  crocking,  and  perspiration. 

2.  Excellent  versatility  in  textures  and  end  products. 

3.  Easy  care— wrinkle  and  stain  resistance,  washability. 

4.  Lasting  appearance— superior  abrasion  resistance,  strength, 
shape  retention,  resistance  to  fuzzing  and  matting. 

5.  Outstanding  drapability. 

6.  Pleasant  touch— non-allergenic. 

7.  New  standard  of  lightweight  warmth. 

8.  Economy— mothproof,  mildew-proof. 

Versatility  in  Uses 

Creslan  can  be  made  to  give  a  lofty  hand  or  a  very  soft 
touch  or  a  crisp  hand.  It  can  be  durably  pleated,  holds 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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chart  and  threading  chart  are  printed  on  the  machine. 
Most  parts  and  accessories  are  interchantjeal)le  with 
the  f404  strai£»ht-stitch  Slant-Needle  Deluxe. 

Ask  for  the  demonstration“SLANT-0-M.vnC  Sewinij 
Techniques”  at  your  sch(K)l.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  teach 
zie;-zac;  sewing  on  the  SLANT-O-M.vnc.  Get  one  for 
yourself,  too,  at  the  special  teacher  discount !  Write  to: 
Education  Dept.,  149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  V. 


Today,  half  of  all  machines  bought  by  homemakers  are 
zig-zag  machines.  It’s  the  big  trend  .  .  .  and  growing! 

.Are  your  students  learning  the  new  zig-zag  tech¬ 
niques  they’ll  want  for  the  future?  How  to  overcast 
.  .  .  blind-stitch  hems  .  .  .  make  buttonholes  .  .  .  sew 
on  buttons  .  .  .  how  to  handle  elastic,  jerseys,  tricots? 

Zig-zag  sewing  is  simple  to  master  on  the  rugged,  de¬ 
pendable  SL.\NT-0-M.vnc*  #401  machine.  Made  in 
.•\merica  by  SINGER,  the  only  company  which  makes 
household  zig-zag  machines  in  the  United  States. 

You  can  do  hundreds  of  plain  and  fancy  stitches  just 
by  tuning  a  dial  on  the  SL.\NT-0-M.\  I'lC.  The  stitch 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


I.istcd  in  vour  phone  book  under 
SINOKR  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

*.A  Trademark  of  the  <inoeii  MANUFAcruRixo  co. 
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J^Q  Learning-for-Living 

of  a  New  Series  This  series  has  been  prepared  to  help  you  in  your  effort  to  foster 


New  outdoor  cooking  project  you 


Barbecued  Hamburgers.  This  would 
be  a  long  recipe  if  it  listed  the  19 
herbs  and  spices  that  you  add  by 
using  Kraft  Barbecue  Sauce!  Con¬ 
venient  for  both  outdoor  and  indoor 
c(M)king.  For  hamburgers,  combine 
cup  of  sauce  with  1  pound  of 
ground  beef  and  1  teaspoon  salt. 
Shape  into  4  patties.  Broil  slowly 
until  brown  on  both  sides,  brushing 
frequently  with  sauce.  Kraft  Barbe¬ 
cue  Sauce  simmers  real  cookout  fla¬ 
vor  right  into  the  meat. 


Cheese  Long  Loaf.  Cut  Kraft  DeLuxe 
Slices  of  Pasteurized  Process  Ameri¬ 
can  Cheese  in  half  diagonally  and 
insert  in  a  loaf  of  French  bread 
slashed  at  11'2-inch  intervals  and 
brushed  with  melted  Parkay  Mar¬ 
garine.  Heat  in  foil  in  a  hot  oven, 
400°,  or  on  grill,  until  cheese  melts. 
Kraft  DeLuxe  Slices  pack  important 
protein  power  in  every  sandwich  and 
give  more  cheese  flavor  per  bite. 
Other  varieties:  Kraft  Swiss,  Brick 
and  Old  English  Brand. 


KRAFT  for  good  food 


learning  by  doing  — to  make  lesson  material  an  immediate  part  of  students’  lives  at  home  and  at  schooL 


Because  America’s  new  outdoor  living  calls 
for  a  knowledge  of  outdoor  cooking,  Kraft 
offers  this  new  project  on  Barbecue  Meals. 
The  cookout,  always  associated  with  fun,  be¬ 
comes  a  happy  starting  place  for  learning. 
It  is  hoped  this  material  may  be  helpful  in 
teaching  the  new  planning  required  for  bar¬ 
becue  meals  that  supply  good  nutrition. 


Hobo  Salad.  Line  a  salad  bowl  with 
leaf  lettuce  and  fill  the  center  with 
bibb  lettuce.  Add  carrot  sticks,  to¬ 
mato  wedges,  radish  slices,  cucum¬ 
ber  slices  and  chopped  stuffed  olives. 
Sprinkle  with  a  chopped  hardcooked 
egg.  Serve  with  Kraft  Italian  Dress¬ 
ing,  vivid  with  garlic-and-herb  sea¬ 
sonings.  Other  Kraft  Liquid  Dress¬ 
ings  you’ll  want  to  try:  Casino, 
Catalina,  Roka,  French,  Miracle 
French  and  Low  Calorie  Dressings. 
You’ll  enjoy  them  all. 


Outdoor  Sundaes.  Over  vanilla  ice 
cream  cones,  spoon  Kraft  Chocolate 
Caramel  Sauce  (made  from  Kraft’s 
own  caramel  candy  recipe),  or  Kraft 
Strawberry  Topping  (made  from 
fresh  fruit — all  Kraft  fruit  Toppings 
are).  These  are  2  of  8  delicious  Kraft 
Toppings  that  may  be  used  over  ice 
cream,  puddings,  custards  —  to 
“dress  up’’  almost  any  simple  des¬ 
sert.  Others  to  try:  Vanilla  Caramel 
Sauce,  Butterscotch,  Walnut,  Peach, 
Black  Raspberry,  Pineapple. 


and  good  food  ideas 


FACTS 
AT  YOUR 
FINGERTIPS 


Illustrated  Booklets,  Teaching 
Aids  Sent  Free  at  Your  Request 


I  T/!1»  Kxt*nn' 


LET'S  EXPLORE 
CANNED  FOODS 

For  7th,  8th,  9th 
grade  students. 


KNOW  YOUR 
CANNED  FOODS 

For  high  school  and 
college  students. 


HOW  THE  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  LABEL 
HELPS  THE 
CANNED  FOOD 
SHOPPER 
For  students. 


OF  RECIPES  AND 
CAN  SIZES 

Information  on  can 
and  jar  sizes— 
one  for  teacher. 


CANNED  FOOD 
BUYING  GUIDE 

Wall  chart— one  for 
classroom. 


For  the  Home 


CANNED  FOOD 
TABLES 

Nutritive  values, 
servings  per  container 
— college  student 
distribution. 


Complete  KiW^Availahle  on  Request 
Please  use  the  Coupon  Service  Section 
to  order  teaching  aids 

Consumer  Service  Division 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133  20th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


Improved  Combination 

Interwoven  soap  pads  by  S.O.S.  have 
been  iinpiox  ed  w  ith  the  addition  of  rust- 
arrester  ingredients  which  guard  against 
rusting  until  all  the  soap  is  used  up. 
.\lso  available  is  a  soap  pad  dispenser 
which  holds  six  pads,  .\ttaehed  to  the 
wall  near  the  sink,  it  keeps  pads  ready 
for  use.  There  is  also  a  drain  and  stor¬ 
age  tray  for  the  pad  in  use. 

Light  for  Sleeping 

new’  mattress  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  any  previously  manufactured 
model  has  been  introduced  by  the  Eng¬ 
lander  Company.  Made  of  urethane 
foam,  the  mattress  is  firm  yet  resilient. 
It  is  immune  to  perspiration,  mildew, 
and  bacteria.  The  new  mattress  is  said 
to  support  more  weight  per  given  area 
than  any  other  type.  It  is  constructed 
w  ithout  core  holes  and  is  reversible. 

Electronic  Oven 

The  electronic  cooking  center  is  back 
in  the  new  s  again,  according  to  the  Hot- 
point  division  of  General  Electric. 

With  this  announcement  once  again 
questions  pop  up:  What  is  electronic 
cooking?  Is  it  safe?  How  does  it  work?, 
etc.  If  these  are  some  questions  that 
have  puzzled  you,  the  maker  of  this 
newly  announced  appliance  has  an¬ 
swers. 

Q.  What  is  electronic  cooking? 

A.  In  nontechnical  language,  it  is  the 
boosting  of  electric  current  into  high- 
frecjuency  waves.  This  is  done  through 
a  series  of  electronic  devices,  similar  to 
the  kind  used  on  your  TV  set.  When 
boosted  high  enough  they  are  called 
microwaves.  Food  absorbs  these  micro- 
waves  and  is  cooked. 

^).  How  do  microwaves  cook  food? 

A.  Three  ways:  reflection,  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  absorption.  Metal  objects, 
pans  for  example,  reflect  microwaves 
and  act  as  a  guide  to  distribute  them. 
Glass  and  paper  transmit  microwaves 
and  that  makes  way  for  the  absorption 
of  those  waves,  w  Inch  cook  the  food. 

Q).  Is  electronic  cooking  safe? 

A.  As  safe  as  an  electric  light  bulb. 
Only  food  gets  hot,  not  cooking  recep¬ 
tacles.  Oven  walls  are  always  cool.  You 
can’t  burn  yourself,  because  the  oven 
will  not  operate  unless  the  door  is  clo.sed 
and  locked. 

^).  How  fast  is  electronic  cooking? 

A  Two  to  ten  times  faster  than  con¬ 


ventional  cooking.  However,  the  time 
depends  upon  the  quantity  being 
cooked.  Baked  potatoes  provide  a  good 
example.  One  potato  takes  4  minutes; 
two  take  six  minutes;  four  take  eight 
minutes  and  eight  take  16  minutes. 

Q).  Is  the  electronic  oven  easy  to 
keep  clean? 

A.  Easier  than  a  conventional  oven. 
Since  the  compartment  does  not  be¬ 
come  hot,  food  will  not  burn  or  adhere 
to  it.  To  clean  it  use  a  damp,  sudsy 
cloth. 

Q.  Are  electronic  ovens  expensive? 

A.  Yes,  about  twice  as  expensive  as 
a  regular  electric  range. 

Do  I  need  a  second,  conventional 

oven? 

A.  It  is  advisable,  since  Americans 
are  used  to  having  foods  with  a  so-called 
“cooked  look.”  Most  foods  cooked  under 
8  minutes  electronically  are  cooked  but 
may  not  look  it.  The  second  oven  is  lor 
that  “brown”  look. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATES 

AT  NEW  YORK  CITY’S 
MOST  CONVENIENT  HOTEL 


JUNE  15 


$050 


SEPT.  4 


DAILY,  PER  PERSON 
(3  IN  A  ROOM) 

56.75  iLiily,  pel  peifon,  2 
in  tloultle  loom.  .^>7-^.7  fu'in 
hetlioom,  SS.OO  tinyle  loom. 
Scales  incliule  plicate  luitli, 
Ifieakf-atl,  taxe*. 

if^ight  at  Otatul  (  enltal; 
nea\  .Jl,  treaties,  shops, 
tail  anti  ah  tetminals; 
tlaffic-fiee  molol 
ent'iance. 


FOR  DETAILS  AND  SPECIAL 
EDUCATORS’  RATES  WEEKENDS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR,  WRITE: 


W  HOTEL  f 

I  I;  42nd  St.  at  Leiington  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N  Y.  MU  6-6000 
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Creslan 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

pressed-in  pleats  or  creases,  and  retains 
its  luxurious  appearance  after  long  wear. 

A  wide  variety  of  textures  for  many  end 
uses  can  be  created  with  the  fiber— from 
soft  drapable  jerseys  to  crisp  suitings, 
from  downy  blanketing  and  furry  rugs 
to  sturdy  upholstery  fabrics  and  car¬ 
peting. 

Creslan  is  well  qualified  for  making 
fabrics  that  give  warmth  without  weight. 

It  is  19  per  cent  lighter  than  wool,  25 
per  cent  lighter  than  cotton,  yet  its  soft¬ 
ness  and  “warm”  hand  make  it  an  ideal 
insulator  in  cold  weather  apparel.  Fab-  , 
rics  made  with  Creslan  are  pleasant  to 
the  touch— not  clammy,  harsh,  or  irritat¬ 
ing— and  they  are  non-allergenic. 

Stores  throughout  the  country  are  now 
offering  a  varied  selection  of  spring 
fashions,  knit  coordinates,  slacks,  dress¬ 
es,  suits,  and  coats.  One  of  the  top 
fabric  designers,  Ria  Herlinger,  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  special  spring  collection  of  fab¬ 
rics  containing  Creslan  which  include 
light  and  airy  tweeds,  soft  drapable 
plaids  and  checks  in  frosted  colors.  For 
example,  a  fabric  of  40  per  cent  Creslan, 

40  per  cent  wool  and  20  per  cent  silk 
is  being  used  for  dresses  which  can  be 
worn  in  any  season.  Blends  of  Creslan 
and  wool  result  in  worsted  and  tweed 
type  fabrics  with  a  cool,  light-weight 
touch  now  so  popular. 

A  new  yam,  a  blend  of  70  per  cent 
spun  Creslan  yam  and  30  per  cent  piled 
nylon  filament,  is  used  by  Dalton  of 
America  to  create  “pebble  crepe,”  a  new 
smooth-textured  surface.  The  crisp 
hand  and  lustrous  appearance  of  “peb¬ 
ble  crepe”  is  being  featured  in  the 
firm’s  James  Kenrob  collection  of  inter¬ 
changeable  coordinates. 

Unique  in  concept,  the  collection  en¬ 
ables  today’s  travel-conscious  woman  to 
own,  for  less  than  $100,  a  completely 
integrated  knit  wardrobe  styled  for 
around-the-clock  wear  in  all  climates. 
Included  are  classic  cardigans,  dressmak¬ 
er  sweaters,  as  well  as  matching  ribbed  i 
skirts,  a  dress  and  tapered  pants.  ! 

In  the  men’s  field  for  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  Creslan  is  being  featured  in  a  new 
line  of  wash-and-wear  men’s  suits  de¬ 
veloped  by  Haspel  clothes  in  a  blend  of 
50  per  cent  Creslan  fiber,  30  per  cent 
Dacron  polyester  fiber  and  20  per  cent 
rayon.  The  softness,  richness,  and  body 
of  these  fabrics  are  a  departure  from  the 
flat-textured  fabrics  previously  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  convenience  of  wash-and- 
wear. 

Other  men’s  wear  for  spring  includes 
men’s  slacks  of  50  per  cent  Creslan 
fiber,  50  per  cent  wool,  offered  by  Jay- 
mar  slacks  and  Majer  slacks;  sport 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Teach  your  students 

HOOVER. 
CARE 

. . .  the  cleanest  care 
for  carpeting,  floors, 
and  furnishings 

NEW  HOOVER  CONVERTIBLE 


It  beats, 
as  it  sweeps 
'  as  it  cleans 


Only  the  Hoover  Convertible  does  such  a 
thorough  rug-cleaning  job.  It  uses  all  three 
cleaning  principles:  not  only  suction  and 
sweeping,  but  Hoover’s  exclusive  agitator 
bars  get  out  deep-down  grit  other  cleaners 
miss.  And,  the  Convertible's  2-speed  motor 
provides  50%  more  power  for  attachments, 
for  more  efficient  above-floor  cleaning !  That’s 
why  Hoover  is  the  best- known,  best-liked 
cleaner— and  the  best  way  to  teach 
modem,  thorough  cleaning! 

The  Hoover  Company, 

North  Canton,  Ohio 


NEW  HOOVER  SHAMPOO-POLISHER 

The  appliance  that  brings  power  rug  shawpooing  to  the  home 


Ideal  for  teaching  home  rug  shampooing.  The 
Hoover  Shampoo-Polisher,  designed  especially  for 
thorough  rug  cleaning,  automatically  adjusts  to  any 
carpet.  Special  brushes  massage  fiber,  free  deep- 
down  dirt  without  injuring  pile.  Simple  change  of 
brushes  lets  students  scrub,  wax,  and  polish  even 
the  most  difficult  bare  floors. 


for  information  on  Hoover's  School  Purchase  Pian,  and  for 
ftoa  Educational  Material,  send  in  the  coupon  on  Page  17 
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Creslan 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

jackets  of  50  per  cent  Creslan,  50  per 
cent  wool  styled  by  Mavest  in  soft, 
richly  textured  lightweight  fabrics;  and 
car  coats  and  sweater-jackets  created  by 
Maine  Guide. 

Surface  interest  yarns  of  70  per  cent 
Creslan  fiber  and  30  per  cent  nylon 
filament  are  also  being  used  by  several 
top  manufacturers  of  men’s  sportswear 
this  spring— Fashionhill  and  the  Izod 
Division  of  David  Crystal,  Inc.  The 
shirts  are  smooth  and  lustrous  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  comfortably  light  in  weight 
and  soft  to  the  touch.  Manhattan  Shirts 
have  styled  a  full-fashioned,  placket 
front,  pullover  shirt  of  100  per  cent 
Creslan  fiber.  All  three  shirts  are  wash- 
aide  and  quick-drying. 

The  ease  of  handling  and  wear  re- 
.‘•istant  qualities  of  fabrics  made  with 
Creslan  make  them  particularly  suitable 
for  children’s  fashions.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  the  fiber  in  children’s 
clothes  is  its  light-weight  warmth,  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  made  winter  coats  and  snow- 
suits  complete  sell-outs  this  past  winter. 

Home  Decorating  Field 

“Pouff”  rugs,  a  soft  furry  type  of  rug 
made  of  Creslan  and  Dynel,  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors  from  white  to  bright 
red  were  among  the  first  products  in 
the  home  decorating  field  to  use  Cres¬ 
lan.  Made  by  Princeton  Mills,  tbe 
“Pouffs”  were  at  first  available  only  in 
small  scatter  rug  sizes.  They  can  now 
be  obtained  in  wall-to-wall  carpeting. 

The  “PoufT’  fabric  also  is  being  used 
for  bedspreads,  for  upholstery,  and  pil¬ 
lows.  In  addition,  pile  fabrics  of  the 
same  type  are  featured  in  lines  of  “Co¬ 
quette”  and  “Fantasia  furrific”  throw 
rugs  marketed  by  the  Martex  Division 
of  Wellington  Sears  Company. 

Regular  woven  carpeting  has  been 
going  through  a  nigged  test  program  to 
check  it  for  strength  and  color  reten¬ 
tion.  One  carpet  was  even  put  in  the 
men’s  locker  room  of  a  golf  club  where 
members  trod  over  it  in  their  spiked 
shoes  for  one  year.  The  carpeting  is  still 
in  excellent  condition. 

Draperies,  upholstery  fabrics,  slip 
covers,  blankets,  and  other  items  are 
now  being  styled  with  Creslan  and  will 
s(X)n  be  readily  available  throughout  the 
country. 

Color  Quality 

To  build  a  fiber  which  absorbs  dyes 
easily— and  also  dries  quickly,  and  re¬ 
tains  color  after  repeated  washing— was 
a  major  research  goal  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Creslan.  The  new  fiber  has  a 
natural  affinity  for  color.  Even  though 


Of  a  half-and-half  blend  of  Creslan  and 
rayon,  crease  resistant  and  washable. 


it  is  quick-drying,  it  takes  colors  read¬ 
ily  and  holds  them  with  great  fastness. 

Creslan  acrylic  fibers  and  fabrics  can 
be  dyed  with  more  types  of  dyes  and 
in  a  wider  range  of  colors— from  soft 
creamy  hues  to  brilliant  flashing  colors, 
than  has  been  possible  before  synthetics. 
Even  black  fabrics  exhibit  an  excep¬ 
tional  deep  black  richness. 

Care  and  Wearability 

A  major  portion  of  fabrics  made  with 
Creslan  are  designed  for  use  in  wash¬ 
able  merchandise  which  does  not  re¬ 
quire  special  handling.  In  fact,  many 
items  can  be  laundered  in  automatic 
washing  and  drying  machines  at  low 
temperatures.  These  include  a  pile- 
lined  storm  coat  and  “PouS,”  “Co¬ 
quette,”  and  “Fantasia”  rugs. 

Fabrics  containing  Creslan  are  quick¬ 
drying  and  need  little  or  no  ironing. 
They  respond  readily  to  ironing  with  the 
“Synthetic  Fiber”  or  “Rayon”  setting  on 
most  household  irons.  Temperatures  of 
from  275°  to  300°  Fahrenheit  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  optimum  ironing  per¬ 
formance. 

Creslan  is  rated  Class  1  by  American 
Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and 
Colorists  standard  test  No.  33-1957, 
a  flammability  test. 

Identification 

The  brand  name  Creslan  when  used 
in  connection  with  a  fabric,  knitted 
product,  carpet,  rug,  blanket,  etc., 
means  more  than  fiber  content.  It 
means  that  the  finished  fabric  has  been 
tested  and  approved  by  American  Cy- 
anamid  for  a  specific  intended  use.  Un¬ 
der  this  system  of  quality  control,  the 
consumer  is  assured  that  the  name  Cres¬ 
lan  is  used  only  with  quality  merchan¬ 
dise. 


Electric  Housewares 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

BLENDERS:  Handles  and  two-piece 
lids  are  newest  improvements.  Some 
have  three  speeds.  They  will  mix,  chop, 
or  puree  foods  quickly. 

CAN  OPENERS:  Opens  all  sizes  and 
shapes  of  cans  without  effort.  Just  slip 
can  under  cutting  wheel  and  press 
lever.  A  magnet  catches  and  holds 
opened  lid  away  from  the  can.  Avail¬ 
able  in  counter-top  and  wall  models. 
Some  are  equipped  with  a  knife  sharp¬ 
ener. 

COFFEE  MAKERS:  Many  are  made 
with  a  removable  control  which  houses 
the  heating  element.  These  models  may 
be  immersed  in  water  for  washing. 
ELECTRIC  BLANKETS:  Available  in 
all  colors  and  sizes  with  single  and 
double  controls.  Some  have .  contour 
shaped  bottoms.  One  is  fitted  with  fast¬ 
eners  to  form  contour  corners  if  de¬ 
sired. 

FLOOR  POLISHERS-SCRUBBERS: 
Many  uses  including  shampooing  rugs. 
Single-  or  two-brush  models.  Some  are 
equipped  with  tanks  to  dispense  clean¬ 
ing  solution,  liquid  wax,  or  rug  sham¬ 
poo.  Attachments  include  scrubbing 
brushes,  polishing  brushers,  buffing 
pads,  and  device  for  shampooing  rugs. 
FLOOR  WASHERS:  Designed  for 
cleaning  hard  surface  flooring.  They  wet 
floor  with  clean  water  and  detergent 
solution,  then  scrub  with  firm  brushes 
as  the  cleaner  is  guided  back  and  forth. 
Finally  cleaning  solution  is  drawn  into 
separate  tank— drying  the  floor.  Avail¬ 
able  in  several  models— one  is  used  as 
an  attachment  to  a  canister  vacuum. 
FRY  PANS:  New  styling  of  handles— 
either  two  short  side  handles  or  one 
short  and  one  long— makes  these  ap¬ 
pliances  suitable  for  buffet  service.  All 
have  removable  probe  controls  for  con¬ 
venience  in  washing.  Controlled  tem¬ 
peratures  range  from  warm  to  450 °F.  so 
that  fry  pans  may  be  used  for  grilling. 


Portable  room  heater  by  Westinghouse. 
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pan  broiling.  Incising,  deep  frying  and  sauteing.  Most 
have  vented  metal  covers.  A  few  models  have  domed 
glass  covers. 

CRIDDLEIS:  Spacious  cooking  area  will  bake  six 
to  eight  pancakes  or  meat  patties  at  one  time.  Most 
have  removable  probe  controls  with  temperatures 
ranging  from  220®F.  to  425“F.  May  also  be  used  as 
wanning  trays. 

HAIR  DRYERS:  Many  are  packaged  in  convenient 
carrying  cases.  Have  adjustable  hoods  for  quick  hair 
drying.  Adjustable  for  warm,  medium,  or  hot  drying 
temperatures.  Also  a  vent  for  drying  nail  polish. 
HAND  IRONS:  Newest  irons  permit  steam  pressing 
at  low  temperatmes  necessary  for  heat-sensitive  fab¬ 
rics.  Many  also  have  a  spray  device  for  sprinkling 
fabrics  as  they  are  pressed.  One  model  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  for  heavy  or  light  steaming. 

KNIFE  SHARPENERS:  Keeps  all  household  knives 
sharp.  E>eluxe  models  are  equipped  with  scissors 
sharpener.  One  model  includes  a  pencil  sharpener. 
MIXERS:  Standard  and  hand  mixers  are  offered  in 
many  styles.  Standard  mixers  are  equipped  with  two 
bowls,  a  stand,  and  fruit  juicer.  Hand  mixers  will  do 
a  satisfactory  job  on  all  but  the  heaviest  batters.  Some 
have  detachable  cords  and  can  be  hung  on  a  wall 
bracket  for  storage.  Hand  mixers  have  from  one  to 
five  speeds  while  standard  mixers  have  a  range  of  12 
speeds.  Both  types  are  equipped  with  beater  ejectors. 
PRESSURE  COOKERS:  Several  are  on  the  market. 
They  operate  at  10-15  lbs.  pressure  and  have  automatic 
vents.  Pot  watching  is  not  necessary  since  the  thermo¬ 
stat  cuts  back  the  heat  when  necessary.  Timing  must 
be  done  by  the  user  and  the  pan  is  cooled  by  holding 
under  running  water.  Cookers  may  be  also  used  with¬ 
out  pressure  for  steaming,  braising,  deep  frying. 
POWER  UNITS:  Multipurpose  base  units  have  at¬ 
tachments  for  slicing  and  shredding  foods,  grinding 
coffee,  opening  cans,  sharpening  knives,  crushing  ice, 
blending  and  mixing  foods. 

SAUCE  PANS:  Compact  pans  with  removable  probe 
controls.  Ideal  for  making  custards,  sauces,  candies  and 
whenever  careful  heat  control  is  necessary, 

ROOM  HEATERS:  Many  models  have  been  restyled 
with  handsome  cases  and  decorative  grills.  Most  fea¬ 
ture  thermostatic  controls,  radiant  heat,  and  small  tans. 
ROTISSERIE  OVENS:  Barbecues,  roasts,  and  broils 
meat.  May  also  be  used  for  baking.  Equipped  with  a 
rotating  spit,  broiler  pan,  and  baking  rack.  Well  in¬ 
sulated  and  good  thermostatic  control. 

TABLE  OVENS:  Light  enough  to  be  moved  from 
kitchen  to  dining  table.  Large  enough  to  bake  a  pan 
of  biscuits  or  heat  a  small  frozen  pie.  Thermostat  con¬ 
trol  ranges  from  warm  to  400® F. 

TOASTERS:  Two,  three,  and  four  slice  models  are 
available.  Improved  thermostats  assure  toast  to  any 
desired  degree  of  brownness.  Some  lower  slices  auto¬ 
matically.  All  pop  up  toasted  bread. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS:  Hand,  canister,  and  upright 
models  are  available  from  many  manufacturers.  High 
suction  and  good  cleaning  action  are  featured.  All 
come  equipped  with  attachments  for  special  cleaning 
jobs.  Disposable  bags  are  a  convenience. 


Hoover  Home  Institute 

TIm  Hoover  CoMpooy,  North  Contoo,  Ohio 

PleaM  send  ___  copies  of  the  leaflet,  "An  Introduction 
to  Cleaning." 

Q  Send  other  educational  material 
n  Send  information  on  Educational  Purchase  Plan 


Organisation. 


Street. 


Do  You  Havo  Your  Teaching  Guide, 


Programs  &  Projects  on  Today's  Home  Care? 

PROGRAMS  &  PROJECTS  ON  TOD.AY’S  HOME 
CARE  includes  ideas  for  bulletin  boards,  demonstrations, 
home  experience  projects,  source  lists,  cross-reference  index 
of  projects  by  subject  matter  and  teaching  unit. 


Please  send  my  copy  of  PROGRAMS  &  PROJECTS 
ON  TODAY’S  HOME  CARE  — also  the  information 
sheet  on  shoe  polishes  describing  products  by  category 
with  application  techniques.  (See  ad  on  pages  2-3.) 

Nnmt 

Pontion 

School  or  Organitaiion 
Addrest  of  Aboce _ 

Citg  Zone _ Skde  . 

(1t7)  pm  4-Al 


KIRSCH  CO. 

Sturgis,  Michigan 

Enclosed  is  ) _  for _ copies 

of  "Kirsch  Guide  to  Window  Beauty”  @  2M. 


Name _ 

School  or  OrganizatM 
Street  Addrcsa_^_ 


(19«)  PHI  4-41 


FREE!  FROM  KNOX  New  f  2-page  On-Cmmert  Keci^t 

book — up  to  20  per  claM,  including  a  Whet  Is  GeUlhtt?  leaflet  with  each  copy — 
plus  one  poster,  31  x  4f  inches,  showing  Basic  Gel  Mixture  and  I  Types  of 


Gel  Dishes. 

Knox  Oalotina,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Box  Pt-4 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of  the  new  Knox 

On-Catnrrs  Recipa  with  leaflets  and  poster. 


(19t)  PHI  4-41 
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Yours... 

FREE  or  at  low-cost 


Just  fill  out  the  coupons 
on  these  pages, 
clip,  and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


New  Poultry  Tastes 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Melt  butter  or  margarine  in  heavy  skillet  or  other  utensil 
with  tight-fitting  cover.  Add  parsley,  onion,  and  t“elery  and 
saute  until  soft.  Add  wild  rice,  broth,  water,  salt,  and  mar¬ 
joram.  Cover  and  cook  over  low  heat  about  1  hour,  stir¬ 
ring  occasionally  and  adding  more  hot  water  if  mixture  be¬ 
gins  to  stick.  Just  before  serving,  combine  with  white  rice 
cooked  according  to  package  directions,  and  diced  giblets. 
Toss  together  and  garnish  with  almonds  that  have  been 
lightly  browned  in  1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine.  Makes 
8  servings. 


Turkey 

Wild  turkey  was  an  important  year-round  food 
source  for  the  American  Indians  long  before  the  white 
man  found  these  shores.  Early  American  turkeys  were 
wild,  wiry  birds.  They  were  tough  and  sinewy  because 
they  had  to  fly  to  survive,  and  it  took  many  hours  of 
careful  cooking  to  make  the  meat  tender  enough  to 
eat. 

Today’s  all-American  bird  is  tender,  juicy  and 
quick-cooking.  It  is  perfectly  suited  to  electric  fry 
pan  or  outdoor  cookery.  Barbecue-Fried  Turkey,  made 
with  one  of  the  small,  tender,  fryer-size  birds,  is  a  new 
taste  treat  young  cooks  w’ill  find  easy  to  prepare.  This 
imaginative  recipe  combines  outdoor  taste  appeal  with 
top-of-the-range  cooking  convenience. 

Buy  one  of  the  fresh-frozen,  cut-up  turkeys  now 
available  in  tray  packs  at  the  poultry  counter.  It  is  a 
small,  whole  turkey,  cut  into  serving  pieces.  Fry  in  a 
deep  skillet  or  electric  fry  pan  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  then,  when  heat  is  reduced,  daub  the  golden 
brown  pieces  of  turkey  with  your  favorite  barbecue 
sauce.  If  the  sauce  is  thick,  dilute  it  3  parts  water  to 
1  part  sauce.  Add  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley  for  color 
contrast  just  before  serving. 


Barbecue-fried  Turkey 


1  ready-lo-cook  fryer 
turkev,  cut  up,  3  to 
3H  lb. 

Fat  for  fryng  (part  butter 
if  desired)  scant 
inch  layer 
H  cup  flour 

2  teaspoons  salt 


1  teaspoon  paprika 
teaspoon  ground 
pepper 

Va  teaspoon  poultry 
seasoning 

^  cup  thick  barbecue 
sauce  blended  with 
cup  water 


Rinse  turkey  pieces  in  cold  water  and  drain  well,  .‘^hake 
pieces,  2  or  3  at  a  time,  in  a  bag  containing  the  blended 
flour  and  seasonings.  Save  any  leftover  flour  mixture  for 
gravy.  Brown  in  the  moderately  hot  fat  turning  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  brown  lightly  and  evenly  (15  to  20  minutes).  Reduce 
heat,  add  )*  cup  of  the  blended  barbecue  sauce  and  water. 
Turn  pieces  once  or  twice  during  this  cooking  to  continue 
even  browning  and  cooking.  Cook  until  fork-tender,  about 
45  minutes.  Add  additional  barbecue  mixture  as  needed 
during  cooking.  Uncover  last  10  minutes  to  crisp.  For  a 
sauce  accompaniment  blend  pan  drippings  with  undiluted 
barbecue  sauce. 

Cold  turkey  squares  with  sauce  are  a  wonderful 
snack  treat.  To  make  this  low  calorie  party  snack,  cut 
up  breast  and  thigh  meat  of  a  cooked  turkey,  being 
careful  to  remove  every  bit  of  skin  and  all  bones  and 
connective  tissue.  Cut  pieces  should  be  approximately 
Ji-inch  square.  Two  cups  of  the  cubed  meat  will  pro- 
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vide  2  to  3  turkey  squares  per  serving,  enough  for  15 
to  18  snacks. 


Turkey  Cocktail 

1  bottle  (12  oz.)  chili 
sance 

2  tablespoons  lemon 
juice 

1  tablespoon  bottled 
grated  horseradish 


Squares  and  Sauce 

10  to  12  drops  Tabasco 
(scant  H  teaspoon) 
Chilled  rooked  turkey 
meat,  cut  in  ^-inch 
squares,  about  2  cups 
(8  to  10  oz.) 


Salad  Greens  Garnish:  radish  roses, 
olives,  as  desired 

Prepare  cocktail  sauce:  Combine  chili  sauce,  lemon  juice, 
horseradish,  and  Tabasco;  chill.  (This  sauce  can  be  made 
in  advance  of  service— several  days,  if  desired.)  To  serve, 
arrange  turkey  squares  on  salad  greens  around  bowl  of 
cocktail  sauce.  Garnish  with  radish  roses  and  olives.  For 
serving,  insert  “pick”  in  turkey  squares  and  dip  in  sauce. 


Smart  Snack  Selections 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


KRAFT  FOODS 

Public  Rulutient  Dupartmunt 
Chicago  90,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  Educational  Material  as  listed. 

_ a.  17  "Light  Touch”  Recipes  with  Kraft  OH 

_ b.  Kraft  Dinner  Recipes 

_ c.  Velveeta  Variety 

_ d.  Quick  Cheese  Tricks  Using  Kraft’s  ChwT  Vhiz 

_ e.  Adventures  in  Flavor 

_ f.  Caramel  Surprises 

_ g.  Kraft  Miniature  Marshmallow  Recipes 

_ h.  "Philly”  Dip  Party  Handbook 

_ i.  Flavor  Magic  for  Your  Favorite  Foods 

_ j.  The  World  of  Cheese 

_ k.  The  Cheese  Chart  (754  z  11) 

_ 1.  The  Cheese  Chart  (Wall  Size) 

_ m.  Cookies,  Cakes  ’N  Muffins 

_ n.  Marshmallow  Creme 


Name _ 

Address. 


(plesse  print) 


Item 

Amount 

Calories 

Colo  buvuragu 

1—6  oi.  bottlu 

170 

Cola  buvuragu 

1—12  OI.  bottlu 

340 

Potato  chips 

10  lorgu  or  onu  bog 

110 

Prutzuls 

1  mud.  or  20  small  sticks 

75 

Browniu 

1  piucu,  2"  X  2"  X  3/4" 

144 

Two-layur  chu.  coku 

1  piucu,  1/12  of  coku 

368 

(vanilla  king) 

plus  ku  cruom 

1/8  of  quart 

149 

517 

Applu  piu  a  la  modu 

1/6  of  mudium  piu 

190 

1/8  of  quart  of  ku  cruom 

149 

339 

Chocolotu  bar 

plain  10^  bar 

471 

Chocolotu  bar  with 

5^  bar 

201 

almonds 


Chocolotu  mahud 
milk 

1—8  01.  gloss 

512 

Cocoa— half  miNt 

1—8  et.  cup 

112 

Milk — whoU 

1 — 8  oi.  gloss 

165 

Milk — skim 

1—8  oz.  glass 

85 

Milk— chocolotu 

1—8  oz.  gloss 

180 

Butturmilk 

1—8  oz.  glass 

85 

Sandwich — chuddar 

1  oz. 

112 

chuusu,  bruod 

2  slicus 

146 

Sandwich— puonut 

1  oz. 

180 

buttur,  bruod 

2  slicus 

146 

Sandwich— bologna  2  slices 

4"  X  3 Vi"  X  1/8" 
broad  2  sKcos 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


162 

146 

308 


City _ Zone___State - 

(199)  PHI  4-61 


CANNED  FOODS 


Conswmor  Sorvico  Div.,  National  Connors  Association 
1133  20th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 

Please  send  me  free  now  and  rovisod  educational  materials  about  canned  foods 
for _ students. 


Ir.  H.S. 

_ H.S 

City 

_ Zone _ 

_ State _ 

(224)  PHf  4-61 


A 


(BB  New  Teaching  Aids  For  The  Table 

ONilDA  SILViRSMITHS,  Onoido.  Now  York 

Please  send  me: 

___  "Beauty  for  Your  Table,”  by  Marian  Marsh,  Director  of  Oneida  Tabic 
Planning  Service,  6-page  manual  for  teachen  on  sterling,  silverplate  and 
stainless  flatware  and  hollowware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware  and 
new  melamine  dinnerware  by  Oneida. 

Student’s  version  of  Manual _ Quantity. 

Cooperative  prices  on  silverware  or  stainless  for  classroom  use. 

Detailed  information  about  borrowing  Oneida’s  Table  Service  Demon¬ 
stration  Kit. 


NAME _ 

(plesse  print) 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 

(237)  PHI  4-61 


FRill 

2  good  ways  to  gat  oequointad  with  tha  SLANT-O-MATICI 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Iducotional  Dupartmunt 

149  Broadway,  Nuw  York  6,  N.  Y. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  ATTE.VTION  WRITE  OR  PHONE  SINGER  SEWING 
MACHINE  CO.MPANY  LISTED  IN  VOUR  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  UNDER 
SINGER  SEWING  .MACHINE  COMPA.NV 

Q  Please  arrange  free  school  demonstration,  "SLANT-O-MATIC  SEWING  TECH¬ 
NIQUES." 

□  I’d  like  to  try  the  SLANT-O-MATlC  at  leisure  in  my  own  home  lor  three  day* 


iree. 

Nam* 

Till. 

SchoAl _ 

CoUDtV 

Citw 

_ Zone _ 

_ State _ 

(268)  PHI  4-61 
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YOURS 

for  the  clipping 


. . .  sparkling  ideas 
. . .  new  information 


from  the 

TEACHING  AIDS 

on  these  pages 

Just  fill  out  the  coupons,  clip, 
and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  to  order  your  teaching  aids 
from  PRACTICAL! 


ft*m 

Amount 

Cedoriee 

Sandwich— cettag* 

chooM 

2  01. 

50 

9rMn  p«pp«r 

1/8  medium 

5 

brand 

2  slice* 

149 

204 

So  ndwich — craom 

choas* 

N 

o 

210 

brand — graham  nut 

2  slice* 

222 

432 

Wheat  carnal 

1  biscuit 

110 

paach 

1  medium 

50 

milk— «kim 

1/2  cup 

40 

”  200 

Banana  milk  thaka— 

banana 

1  medium 

88 

«kim  milk 

1  cup— 8  os. 

85 

173 

Apple 

1  medium 

50 

Orange 

1  medium 

50 

Walnut* 

8—15  halve* 

98 

Roasted  peanut* 

1/2  cup  shelled 

325 

The  cola  beverages,  potato  chips,  and  pretzels 
furnish  only  calories  which  supply  energy  for  an  hour 
or  two  but  are  lacking  in  the  essential  nutrients.  The 
chocolate  bars,  brownies,  cake  or  pie  with  ice  cream 
are  high  calorie  foods  which  contain  only  small  amounts 
of  some  nutrients  and  are  noted  mainly  for  quick 
energy.  The  ice  cream  supplies  a  bit  of  calcium, 
riboflavin,  and  protein,  but  cannot  be  compared  to 
a  glass  of  whole  or  skim  milk. 

Cereal  with  milk  and  fruit  or  a  sandwich  such  as 
bologna  or  cottage  cheese  with  a  cup  of  milk  or  cocoa 
provides  substantial  amounts  of  protein,  calcium,  and 
the  B  vitamins  as  well  as  energy'.  This  type  of  snack 
will  satisfy  the  appetite  and  help  to  meet  the  daily 
food  requirement  for  the  essential  nutrients.  When 
foods  rich  in  fats  and  sweets  are  eaten  to  excess,  a 
person  is  apt  to  lose  his  appetite,  to  have  diflBculty 
with  his  complexion,  and  to  feel  lazy  and  dull.  When 
too  much  of  the  conc“entrated  sweets  (especially  the 
sticky  type  candy)  is  eaten,  the  teeth  are  apt  to  decay 
as  the  bacteria  formed  in  the  mouth  attacks  the  en¬ 
amel. 

Each  day’s  meals  plus  the  snacks,  should  supply 
foods  of  such  quality  and  quantity’  that  teen-agers  will 
develop  normally  and  have  sufficient  pep  and  vigor  to 
meet  their  high  demands,  both  for  school  work  and  for 
fun,  without  being  continually  tired  out.  They  should 
start  out  each  day  with  ample  energy  and  a  sense  of 
well-being. 

In  our  teaching  and  in  helping  these  young  people 
plan  refeshments  for  their  group  meetings  and  parties, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  guide  them  in  selecting 
foods  which  will  be  nourishing  and  satisfying  yet  not 
just  “empty  calorie”  foods  (footls  which  supply  only 
calories— no  nutrients). 

When  adolescent  boys  and  girls  have  adequate 
amounts  of  the  essential  foods  at  regular  meals,  they 
may  eat  what  they  like  for  snacks  but  should  limit  the 
amount  according  to  their  calorie  needs  for  the  day. 
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O  "  ■  •  ^  C 

ouggestions  f 
I&ue  of  <bo-eil 


L  L-.. 


using  tMs 


in  the  clalsro 


Foods 

and  Nutrition 

1.  Discuss  the  “Flower  Shower”  party  for  a  bride-to-be 
(pages  8-10),  tlR*n  ask  students  to  prepare  a  chart  to  show 
clearly  at  a  glance  the  preparations  which  must  be  made 
for  the  party.  Include  such  items  as  schedule  of  work,  market 
list,  table  appointments,  and  invitation  list. 

2.  Suggest  that  students  bring  to  class  pictures  of  foods 
as  well  as  creative  ideas  for  use  in  a  menu  for  a  bridal 
shower.  Follow  class  discussion  by  a  demonstration  showing 
the  process  of  making  sandwiches  and  punch.  See  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  flower  sandwiches  and  the  recipes  (pages  8-10). 

3.  Appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  Flower  Shower  dis¬ 
play,  showing  the  topiary  tree  and  the  favors— miniature 
hard  candy  bouquets.  In  preparation  for  the  display,  stu¬ 
dents  might  demonstrate  how  to  make  a  candy  corsage. 

4.  Ask  students  to  study  the  article  “Poultry  Primer” 
(page  20)  and  then  make  a  chart  showing  points  to  remem¬ 
ber  when  purchasing  poultry.  Compare  charts  during  class 
discussion  and  formulate  a  master  chart  on  poultry  buying. 

5.  Suggest  that  students  observe  poultry  on  display  in 
their  local  meat  market  or  supermarket,  and  list  the  types 
available,  price,  labeling,  etc. 

6.  Before  planning  menus  using  poultry  dishes,  refer  to 
photographs  and  recipes  in  “New  Taste  Treats  with  Chicken, 
Turkey,  and  Duckling”  {Practical,  April,  pages  6-7).  Choose 
menus  to  be  prepared  in  class,  then  plan  the  market  order 
and  time  schedule  (preparation,  eating,  and  clean-up  time). 

7.  Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  magazine  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  a  nutritious  snack.  Discuss  various  ideas  shown,  then 
appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  a  bulletin  board  display  on 
nutritious  snacks.  Have  another  committee  prepare  the  rec¬ 
ipes  given  in  “Make  It  Count”  (page  36).  Evaluate  in  terms 
of  flavor,  preparation  time,  cost,  caloric  content,  and  general 
nutritive  value. 

8.  Assign  two  girls  the  responsibility  of  reading  and  re¬ 
porting  on  “The  Importance  of  Snack  Selections”  {Practical 
April,  page  8). 

9.  Conduct  a  survey  of  teen-age  snack  habits  by  asking 
each  student  to  check  two  girls  and  two  boys  on  the  cjues- 
tion  “What  do  you  usually  eat  at  times  other  than  meal¬ 
time?”  Report  findings  in  class.  Perhaps  your  school  or  loc-al 
newspaper  editor  would  be  interested  in  an  article  reporting 
the  survey  and  the  importance  of  nutritious  snacks. 

10.  Suggest  that  students  compare  the  foods  they  eat 
with  those  eaten  by  Taru  Deikola  in  Finland  (page  38). 


11.  To  provoke  thought  about  garden  vegetables;  encour¬ 
age  students  to  work  the  crossword  puzzle  (page  46). 

12.  For  a  research  problem  find  out  all  you  can  about 
foods  popular  in  Hawaii;  how  they  are  served,  etc.  Surprise 
the  family  by  preparing  “Aloha  Pineapple  S<}uares”  and 
“Banana  Omelet”  (page  47). 

13.  Refer  to  “Here’s  How”  (page  38)  for  three  interesting 
hints  about  food:  (I)  the  use  of  dried,  ground  orange  and 
lemon  peel  for  sauces,  (2)  how  to  soften  butter  quickly, 
(3)  how  to  prevent  rice  from  boiling  over  when  cooking. 


Home  and 
Family 
Relationships 

1.  Ask  students  to  read  “Pink  Is  the  Color  Dreams  Are 
Made  Of”  by  C.  B.  Lindsay  (page  17)  and  note  situations 
which  show  parent-daughter  relationship. 

2.  Discuss  the  subjects  on  which  Cathy  Brown  and  her 
mother  disagreed,  and  those  on  which  they  were  in  agree¬ 
ment.  Why  did  her  mother  push  Cathy  to  invite  Bud  to  the 
dance? 

3.  Cathy’s  father  defended  her  in  some  instances,  yet 
tried  to  help  her  see  her  mother’s  point  of  view.  Ask  stiulents 
to  think  about  situations  in  which  they  or  their  friends  have 
disiigreements  with  parents.  How  might  these  be  resolved? 

4.  Have  students  play  the  roles  of  Cathy,  her  father,  and 
her  mother  in  a  dinner  table  situation,  then  discuss  the  atti¬ 
tudes  conveyed  by  various  family  members.  Refer  to  the 
situation  in  the  story  (page  17)  where  Cathy’s  father  said 
“In  a  small  family  we  have  to  pull  together  to  make  the 
dinner  hour  pleasant.  .  .  .” 

5.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Another  Spring”  by 
Michael  Shaara  (pages  12-13)  prior  to  class  discussion  of 
adjustment  to  family  crises,  such  as  death,  unemployment, 
or  illness. 

6.  How  did  the  husband  show  his  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  following  his  father-in-law’s  burial?  Discuss  ways  of 
conveying  sympathy  to  friends  and  relatives. 

7.  Refer  to  the  close  father-daughter  relationship  and 
note  that,  finally,  the  daughter  was  able  to  break  away  for 
marriage.  Now  she  has  her  husband  to  rely  upon  alter  her 
father’s  death.  V^’hat  is  the  significance  of  the  dogwood  and 
oak  trees  in  this  story  (pages  12-13)? 

Consumer  Education 

I.  Suggest  that  students  read  about  how  to  buy  insurance 
(page  21).  Discuss  the  need  for  insurance  of  individuals,  of 
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families  or  property  (houses,  automobiles,  etc.)  and  the 
types  of  insurance  available.  Insurance  companies  are  gen¬ 
erous  with  information  booklets  if  students  care  to  request 
them. 

2.  Invite  a  local  representative  of  an  insurance  firm  to 
speak  to  the  class  on  insurance. 

Interior  Decoration 

1.  Ask  students  to  read  “A  Flair  for  Flowers”  (page  34), 
then  bring  to  class  magazine  pictures  of  floral  arrangements. 
A1.SO  have  them  bring  one  interesting,  inexpensive,  and  un¬ 
usual  idea  for  flower  arrangement  to  share  in  class  discus¬ 
sion.  Analyze  pictures  to  find  out  which  basic  line  has  been 
used.  Examples:  triangle,  crescent,  etc. 

2.  Show  how  to  harmonize  color  and  texture  of  flowers 
in  relationship  to  the  color,  texture,  and  type  of  container. 
Use  flower  seed  catalogues  for  examples  of  colors  and  un¬ 
usual  flowers.  Illustrate  stretching  the  budget  by  using  pars¬ 
ley  and  carrot  tops  for  greeners'. 


Personal 

Development 


1.  Since  many  students  are  invited  to  spring  weddings 
suggest  that  they  read  the  etiquette  problems  presented  to 
Gay  Head  and  her  replies  (page  30),  In  class,  conduct  a 
panel  discussion  on  wedding  etiquette. 

2.  Refer  students  to  the  article  on  page  11  for  the  eti- 
(juette  of  engagements.  Disc-uss  sueh  questions  as  (1)  Who 
announces  the  engagement?  (2)  What  do  you  say  to  a 
newly  engaged  girl?  (3)  How  long  should  an  engagement 
be? 

3.  Ask  students  to  write  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
most  important  goal  in  high  school,  then  read  what  other 
girls  and  bo>s  have  to  say  on  this  subject  in  “jam  Session” 
(page  48). 

4.  Add  to  v'our  collection  of  careers  in  home  economics 
that  of  consumer  tester  (page  18).  After  students  have  read 
about  Ruth  W’eisheit’s  work,  discuss  her  qualifications  and 
background  experienc'c  for  the  job, 

5.  Add  “Glamour  Job”  activities  of  a  TV  performer  to 
your  career  file  (page  32).  In  class  ask  the  questions,  “What 
is  a  glamour  job?”  Does  Carol  Knox’s  life  differ  from  your 
ideas  of  life  on  a  glamour  job?  How?  What  has  made  her  so 
suc-c-essful?  ( Refer  to  her  broad  edueational  background  and 
variet>'  of  expc'rienc-es. ) 

6.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Everything  Under  Con¬ 
trol  (pages  24-25).  .\t  home,  they  should  practic'e  in  front 
of  a  mirror  the  tongue-twisters  given  and  analv  ze  the  voices 
of  si^eakers  they  enjoy  hearing  on  radio,  T\’,  or  films.  Follow 
!)>’  class  discussion  on  the  importanc*e  of  speech  and  voice. 

7.  By  using  a  tape  recorder,  have  students  criticize  their 
own  voices.  Ask  each  student  to  list  ( 1 )  the  good  qualities 
of  her  voic'e,  (2)  the  qualities  that  need  improvement. 
Decide  upon  steps  for  improvement  of  voice  and  speech. 

8.  Refer  students  who  are  baby-sitting  to  the  helpful  hints 
for  toddler  care  on  page  31. 


9.  Assign  two  students  to  dramatize  “Mixed-Up  Mary” 
(page  33)  for  the  class.  Then  discuss  problems  Mary  faced 
as  she  assumed  various  personality  roles. 


Clothing, 
Textiles, 
and  Grooming 


1.  Suggest  that  students  study  the  story  told  through 
photographs  and  captions  in  “Weekend  at  the  Capital” 
(pages  14-16).  In  class,  discuss  how  to  assemble  a  good 
travel  wardrobe  for  a  class  trip  or  a  trip  with  friends.  How 
might  the  wardrobe  differ  for  a  trip  with  family?  What  are 
basic  considerations  in  either  case? 

2.  What  is  appropriate  clothing  for  a  visit  to  official  gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  in  Washington,  D.  C,?  What  articles 
should  be  omitted?  (Slacks,  shorts,  bobby  socks,  sneakers 
are  taboo.  However,  culottes  such  as  those  modeled  on  steps 
of  Linc-oln  Memorial  would  be  appropriate  for  a  boat  bip 
on  the  Potomac  River.) 

3.  Disc'uss  buying  a  raincoat  that  may  l>e  worn  for  rain 
oi  shine.  Note  the  pink  one  in  the  photograph  taken  at  tlu‘ 
Lincoln  Memorial.  It  would  be  appropriate  even  over  a 
party  dress. 

4.  Ask  a  student  to  describe  the  outfits  that  Pat  and 
Deanna  are  wearing  at  the  bus  station.  (Every  outfit  needs 
one  point  of  emphasis;  have  students  note  these  as  photo¬ 
graphs  are  studied.)  Why  were  black  accessories  chosen  to 
be  worn  with  the  grey  and  white  striped  seersucker  suit 
which  has  an  overblouse  of  red  and  white  dotted  swiss  and 
jacket  lined  in  red  and  white  dotted  swiss?  Why  not  wear 
a  red  hat  and  red  gloves? 

5.  Have  students  list  possibilities  for  wearing  the  basic 
clothes  shown.  For  example,  the  pop-top  may  be  worn  as  a 
blouse  with  a  suit  or  over  the  roll-up  sleeve  shirt,  giving  a 
jumper  effect.  (Note  that  all  clothes  are  quite  simple,  permit¬ 
ting  a  variety  of  accessories). 

6.  Refer  students  to  “Clothes  Closet”  (page  26)  for 
mending  and  alteration  tips:  how  to  shorten  skirts,  remove 
a  zipper,  put  in  hems,  and  the  like. 

7.  Suggest  that  students  read  “How  to  Be  Well-Dressed” 
(page  19).  Have  each  student  outline  a  plan  for  buying  u 
dress. 

8.  Ask  students  who  require  different  size  dresses  to  bring 
in  one  recently  purchased.  Compare  dress  for  size  of  waist, 
length  of  waist,  bust  measure,  etc.  Examine  dresses  to  judge 
the  workmanship.  (Check  according  to  criteria  listed  at  close 
of  article  on  page  19).  (Note:  Valuable  references  are  .seven 
booklets,  “How  to  Be  Well-Dressed”  and  related  subjects, 
available  from  Union  Label  Department,  ILGWU,  1710 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y,,  10^  each.) 

9.  Describe  how  fabric  is  tested  by  precision  machines 
(page  18).  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  to  show  the 
tests  through  which  fabric  is  subjected  in  a  quality-control 
laboratory. 

10.  Arrange  with  a  bus  company  for  your  students  to  see 
the  “New  Look  in  Buses.”  Refer  students  to  the  description 
of  the  Trailw'ays  bus  on  page  54.  Discuss  new  conveniences. 
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BRAND 


Teaching  Tips  about 

MIRACLE  MARGARINE 


IT’S  “WHIPPED  AND  WONDERFUL” 

FOR  BREAKFAST 
BREADS 


Are  you  looking  for  new  things  to 
-  demonstrate  when  you  teach  breakfast 
lessons?  You’ll  find  plenty  of  them  in 
Miracle  Margarine. 

The  most  dramatic  thing,  of  course,  is  economy. 
You  get  two  extra  sticks  in  every  pound  of  Miracle 
Margarine.  But  actually  this  is  only  part  of 
the  “whipped  and  wonderful”  story.  You 
will  want  to  taste  Miracle,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  margarines. 


Notice  its  delicacy,  and  how  the  flavor 
is  released  immediately.  Compare  its 
texture,  too.  See  how  light  and  fluffy  it  is, 
how  easily  it  spreads,  how  quickly  it  creams. 

And  here  is  the  best  news  yet  for  teen-age  girls 
with  dieting  problems:  Miracle’s  extra 
sticks  and  pats  mean  fewer  calories  a 
serving.  (No  less  calories  a  pound 
than  in  regular  margarines,  but  about 
12  less  per  pat.) 


2  EXTRA  STICKS 


MIRACLE  MARGARINE  BY  KRAFT 


SPREADS  MORE  PANCAKES,  waffles  and  toast  because 
you  get  36  more  pats  in  every  pound  of  Miracle  Mar¬ 
garine.  And,  it’s  ready  to  spread  as  it  comes  from  the 
refrigerator,  melts  quickly  on  tender  hot  breads. 


HOT  BREADS  LOVE  SPREADS  made  with  Miracle  Mar¬ 
garine.  Cream  one  stick  of  Miracle.  Blend  with  ]4,  cup 
confectioners’  sugar  and  *4  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Or  with 
’4  cup  honey  and  1 2  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind. 
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GIVE  YOUR  STUDENTS  A  TASTE  OF  IBERIA 


JELLIED 
GAZPACHO ! 


WITH  THIS 


Such  an  easy  recipe  to  follow— so  easy  to  teach— when  you 
use  your  new  Knox  On-Camera  Recipes,  an  entirely  new 
guide  to  gel-cookery.  Remember  how  directly  television  com- 
municateswith  your  youngsters— the  newKnox“On-Camera" 
cookbook  is  based  on  the  TV  principle.  It  shows  them  how 
as  it  tells  them  how.  Step-by-step.  With  32  dishes  presented 
the  “on-camera”  way,  using  322  pictures.  34  additional 
recipes.  63  simple  variations.  Many  helpful  hints.  All  in  52 
colorful,  exciting  big  pages.  So  teach  a  project  from  your 
new  Knox  "On-Camera”  recipe  book  soon.  And  if  by  chance 
you  do  not  yet  have  a  supply— send  us  the  coupon  from  the 
coupon  section  of  this  magazine  today! 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

KNOX  GELATINE,  INC.,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
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